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INTRODUCTION 


The  fifteen  objects  in  this  exhibition  represent  a  select 
view  of  recent  sculptural  practices.  Six  of  the  works 
were  completed  in  the  last  two  years,  the  other  nine 
between  1981  and  1990.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  crea- 
tive expression  and  materials  as  well  as  of  form  and 
content.  Despite  this  apparent  diversity,  all  the  artists 
are  responding  to  the  fracturing  of  contemporary  life  — 
to  the  spread  of  political,  social,  and  economic  discord, 
the  AIDS  epidemic,  individual  and  corporate  greed,  and 
ecological  contamination.  Their  sculptures,  however, 
elude  definitive  interpretation.  More  than  ever,  we  are 
challenged  to  make  sense  of  them  ourselves,  a  process 
that  demands  our  involvement  in  their  ambiguous  sub- 
ject matter. 

Historically,  all  the  artists  owe  something  to  Con- 
ceptual Art,  the  movement  that  erupted  in  the  1960s, 
in  which  the  idea  behind  the  art  became  as  important 
as,  if  not  more  important  than,  the  art  itself.  Equally 
influential  is  a  practice  brought  to  the  fore  with  Pop 
Art  and  dominant  ever  since:  the  wholesale  reliance  on 
popular  culture  for  source  material. 

The  senior  artists  in  the  exhibition— Louise  Bour- 
geois and  Richard  Artschwager  — have  addressed 
throughout  their  careers  concerns  that  are  prevalent 
among  younger  generations.  Bourgeois'  relentless  focus 
on  the  fragmentation,  isolation,  and  manipulation  of  the 
human  form  to  evoke  states  of  mind  and  familial  and 
community  relationships  marks  a  watershed  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  human  figure.  As  for  Artschwager,  his 
ongoing  juxtaposition  of  the  real  and  the  reproduction 
within  the  same  object  has  influenced  many  appropria- 
tion artists. 

Other  enduring  themes  in  the  work  exhibited  here 
are  the  incorporation  of  language  and  found  objects,  and 
the  increasing  cross-fertilization  of  media  and  materials. 
Although  all  these  objects  are  labeled  "sculpture"  in  the 
Whitney  Museum's  Permanent  Collection,  several  hang 
on  the  wall,  one  includes  a  painting,  one  is  operated  by 
a  computer  and  another  by  a  video  deck.  The  materials 
used  include  everything  from  bronze,  wax,  wood,  and 
paint  to  electric  lights,  cement,  seaweed,  and  coral. 
Together,  these  works  embody  an  artistic  tradition  that 
assimilates  contemporaneous  issues  — issues  today 
whose  very  complexity  and  interdependence  are  mani- 
fest in  the  works'  impressive  range  of  formal  and  inter- 
pretive possibilities. 


RICHARD     ARTSCHWAGER 


Organ  of  Cause  and  Effect  III,   1 986 


For  over  three  decades  Richard  Artschwager  has  been 
making  sculptural  objects  that  are  pseudo-real.  His  1964 
Description  of  Table,  also  in  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  is  a  cube  painted  to  look  like  a  table  with 
four  legs  and  a  tablecloth;  but  the  cube  is  solid  so  that, 
lacking  legroom,  it  cannot  function  like  a  real  table. 
Organ  of  Cause  and  Effect  III  is  presented  in  a  similar 
vein:  a  life-size  facsimile  of  five  organ  pipes,  a  keyboard, 
and  foot  pedals  that  cannot  be  played  — for  one  thing, 
the  pedals  are  just  inches  away  from  the  keyboard. 

Prior  to  I960,  Artschwager  was  a  commercial  fur- 
niture maker  of  simple,  modern  pieces.  Inspired  by  an 
exhibition  of  Mark  di  Suvervo's  sculptures  made  from 
the  detritus  of  urban  living,  Artschwager  began  produc- 
ing objects  that  melded  his  skills  as  a  craftsman  with  his 
concerns  as  an  artist.  From  the  start  his  choice  of  sculp- 
tural materials  has  been  Formica  and  painted  wood: 
the  real  thing  and  its  synthetic  surrogate.  He  chose  For- 
mica for  its  aesthetically  tasteless  quality,  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  "picture"  of  wood  without  any  of  wood's  tactile 
properties.  The  artist  often  mixes  wood  and  Formica  in 
the  same  piece,  calling  into  question  what  is  real,  what 
is  imitation,  and  asking  whether  it  really  matters.  In 
some  cases,  wood  is  painted  to  look  like  Formica, 
adding  a  new  twist  to  the  trompe  I'oeil  tradition  in 
America:  the  real  thing  is  painted  to  look  like  its  com- 
mercial substitute. 

Integral  to  Artschwager's  work  is  the  use  of  irony 
(everyday  materials  manipulated  to  art  status)  and  wit 
(suggestive  functionality  versus  uselessness).  Moreover, 
the  artist's  long-term  engagement  with  the  collapse  of 
the  authentic  and  the  nature  of  the  reproduction  antici- 
pated, and  now  continues  to  explore,  one  of  the  over- 
riding concerns  of  postmodern  art. 


ASHLEY     BICKERTON 


Stratified  Landscape  #/,   1989 


. 


Since  the  mid-eighties  Ashley  Bickerton  has  been  mak- 
ing sculptures  that  address  our  consumerist  society. 
Among  his  first  pieces  were  large  metal  boxes,  painted 
black,  emblazoned  with  corporate  logos,  and  attached 
to  the  wall  with  overstated  hardware.  The  objects 
had  the  look  of  modern  technology  while  the  logos 
referenced  the  companies  whose  products  we  consume. 
For  some  critics,  however,  the  work  and  its  marketing 
was  too  close  to  the  cultural  practices  it  was  meant  to 
critique. 

Nevertheless,  Bickerton  continued  to  explore 
what  he  calls  the  "big  themes  of  art:  still  life,  landscape, 
self-portraiture,"  as  mediated  through  our  contempo- 
rary culture.  In  1989,  he  began  producing  a  body  of 
work  that  focuses  on  our  relationship  to  nature  during 
this  time  of  ecological  crisis.  A  reading  of  the  compo- 
nents of  Stratified  Landscape  #/  is  telling:  corroded 
steel,  corroded  copper,  anodized  aluminum,  fiberglass, 
leather,  canvas,  wood,  netting,  ropes,  beans,  resin, 
decomposed  seaweed,  and  coral  — a  provocative  con- 
glomeration of  the  man-made  and  the  organic.  The  con- 
tainer at  the  top,  which  is  covered  with  worn  leather, 
holds  six  different  kinds  of  beans,  the  main  food  staple 
for  many  people  in  the  world.  The  next  element,  cov- 
ered with  polyurethaned  canvas,  contains  resin.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  tiers  are  decomposed  seaweed  from 
Long  Island  and  coral  from  Hawaii,  some  of  the  natural 
debris  Bickerton  has  collected  in  his  extensive  travels 
around  the  globe. 

The  contents  of  each  of  these  tiers  is  separate  yet 
interdependent  in  the  environment.  What  links  them 
here,  visually  and  conceptually,  is  the  hardware  used  for 
mountain  climbing:  the  ropes  and  pulleys  are  pointed 
references  to  the  kind  of  relationship  urban  dwellers 
have  with  nature  — one  in  which  mechanical  devices  are 
needed  as  intermediaries.  Bickerton's  collection  and 
preservation  of  the  earth's  precious  resources  is  remi- 
niscent of  a  display  in  a  natural  history  museum.  The 
mountain-climbing  gear  encourages  us  to  ask  whether 
we  can  afford  to  enjoy  only  a  sporting  relationship  with 
nature  and,  by  implication,  whether  we  should  do  more 
to  protect  our  fragile  ecology. 


LOUISE     BOURGEOIS 


Nature  Study,   1 984 


In  a  career  spanning  nearly  fifty  years,  Louise  Bourgeois 
has  unceasingly  focused  on  the  human  form,  on  its  physi- 
cal and  emotional  fragmentation  and  isolation.  Working 
in  wood,  marble,  and  bronze,  she  has  created  a  power- 
ful body  of  work  that  is  increasingly  confrontational  and 
fearless  in  its  scale  and  content.  Although  not  suffi- 
ciently recognized  for  many  years  (she  had  her  first  full 
retrospective  at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  1982  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one),  she  has  opened  new  possibili- 
ties for  generations  of  younger  artists,  Robert  Gober 
and  Kiki  Smith  among  them. 

Nature  Study  appears  to  be  anything  but  "natural": 
it  is  a  disturbing,  headless  creature  with  three  tiers  of 
breasts,  male  genitalia,  and  two  pairs  of  paws.  This 
nameless,  faceless  hybrid  (Bourgeois  frequently  joins 
male  and  female  sexual  organs  in  her  work)  is  squatting 
on  a  pedestal,  highly  polished,  and  presented  to  us  at 
eye  level.  Much  of  the  tension  in  the  work  comes  from 
our  own  efforts  to  rationalize  the  figure.  Although 
recalling  traditional  bronze  figure  sculpture,  it  is  never- 
theless disconcertingly  cut  off  at  the  head.  And  the  mix- 
ture of  body  parts  defies  identification:  is  this  creature 
equal  parts  female,  male,  and  animal?  or  does  one  aspect 
dominate?  is  the  whole  different  from  the  sum  of  its 
parts?  In  the  end,  Nature  Study  is  a  striking  analogue  for 
the  contradictions  and  conflicts,  sexual  and  otherwise, 
that  define  human  nature. 


MICHAEL     BYRON 


Gothic  Plaid,  1 986 


Michael  Byron's  tableaux,  among  them  Gothic  Plaid, 
offer  theatrical  combinations  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
of  the  abstract  and  the  figural,  the  shadowy  and  the  dis- 
cernible. There  is  an  implied  sense  of  narrative, 
although  just  what  the  narrative  recounts  is  uncertain. 
The  backdrop  in  Gothic  Plaid  is  a  thinly  painted  canvas 
with  a  collaged  piece  of  pink  fabric  that  holds  a  color- 
fully rendered  marionette.  The  rest  of  the  canvas  is 
dark,  with  some  recognizable  elements,  such  as  a  horn 
to  the  left  of  the  marionette  and  cartoon  figures  to  the 


right.  Outlines  of  other  objects  are  evident,  although 
their  identity  is  not  clear. 

On  the  floor  in  front  of  the  backdrop  is  a  bright 
red  base  supporting  a  metal  stand;  on  top  is  a  platform 
holding  a  seated  bronze  figurine  whose  shape  is  also 
repeated  on  the  canvas.  The  potato-shaped  head,  sup- 
ported by  an  arm,  has  an  object  that  looks  like  a  cork 
stuck  into  it.  The  creature  evokes  a  wide  range  of  asso- 
ciations, from  Auguste  Rodin's  The  Thinker  to  the  Mr. 
Potato  Head  toy. 

The  title  of  the  work  may  provide  some  clue  as  to 
the  overall  theme.  Gothic  could  refer  to  the  niche-like 
architectural  spaces  that  are  demarcated  on  the  canvas; 
the  figurine  and  marionette  would  then  reflect  the 
structure  of  medieval  society,  in  which  a  person's  hier- 
archical status  superseded  concepts  of  individual  iden- 
tity—hence the  unformed  head  on  the  figurine  and  the 
prominence  of  the  marionette,  whose  activity  is  con- 
trolled by  someone  else.  However,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  attach  too  literal  a  meaning  to  Byron's  work. 
His  primary  interest  seems  to  be  the  creation  of  tab- 
leaux that  give  form  to  his  private  reveries  and  stimu- 
late the  spectator's  own  dreams. 


R  .  M 


FISCHER 


Desk  Set,   1987-88 


R.M.  Fischer  works  in  the  twentieth-century  tradition 
of  assembling  "found"  objects  or  junk  to  create  intrigu- 
ing configurations.  During  the  eighties  he  produced  a 
line  of  lamps  and  other  furniture-related  items  that  look 
at  once  familiar  and  otherworldly.  Since  1985,  Fischer 
has  also  been  occupied  with  a  number  of  public  sculp- 
ture commissions,  including  a  gate  in  Battery  Park  City, 
New  York. 

Desk  Set  is  a  wry  and  witty  comment  on  the  ubiqui- 
tous office  pen  holder:  it  is  so  big  and  heavy  that  it 
could  only  fit  on  the  most  ostentatious  desk  imaginable. 
Furthermore,  it  is  fashioned  out  of  salvaged  junk:  a 
scratched  metal  base,  two  griffins  covered  with  white 
spots  standing  sentinel,  topped  off  with  a  restaurant 
stockpot  for  a  lampshade.  It  is  not,  in  other  words,  the 
polished  accessory  one  expects  to  find  in  a  respectable 
office.  The  lamp  works  and  the  pens  are  real,  but  these 
are  the  only  concessions  to  veracity.  In  the  end,  Fis- 
cher's art  succeeds  at  poking  fun  at  our  commodity  cul- 
ture and  our  frantic  quest  for  the  "perfect"  possessions. 


ROBERT     GOBER 


Leg  with  Candle,  1 99 1 


Robert  Gober's  Leg  with  Candle  is  a  bizarre  configura- 
tion: a  wax  cast  of  the  artist's  leg,  complete  with  store- 
bought  human  hair,  clothed  in  a  man's  pant  leg,  sock, 
and  shoe.  A  square  of  fabric  in  the  pant  leg  has  been 
carefully  torn  and  folded  back  to  reveal  a  candle  with  an 
unlit  wick  protruding  from  the  fake  limb.  As  a  final 
piece  of  theater,  the  outstretched  leg  rests  on  the  floor, 
flush  with  the  wall,  alone  and  disembodied. 

Gober  first  supported  himself  as  an  artist  by  build- 
ing dollhouses,  renovating  lofts,  and  doing  other  carpen- 
try work;  in  1984  he  made  his  first  sculpture  — a  sink. 
He  continued  making  sinks  as  well  as  other  domestic 
items,  such  as  beds,  cribs,  playpens,  and  doors,  ulti- 
mately setting  up  whole  rooms  of  these  objects,  deco- 
rated with  wallpaper  of  his  own  fabrication.   Real-life 


functions  are  thwarted  in  these  hyperreal  sculptures:  a 
sink  without  a  drain;  a  crib  divided  into  two  small  trian- 
gular spaces,  impossible  for  any  child  to  lie  in. 

From  objects  of  human  utility,  Gober  moved  to  the 
body  itself  or,  more  accurately,  isolated  fragments  of 
the  body.  In  1990,  he  cast  his  leg  in  wax  and  set  the 
sculpture  in  a  protruding  position  against  the  wall;  the 
following  year  he  cast  a  candle  in  a  stand  embedded 
with  hair.  The  conjunction  of  the  two  pieces  in  Leg  with 
Candle  forces  us  to  work  out  our  own  interpretations. 
Does  the  candle,  for  example,  represent  a  misplaced 
phallus  or  is  it  a  votive  offering  for  this  amputated  limb? 

About  the  first  leg,  Gober  said:  "my  mother, 
before  she  had  children,  used  to  work  as  a  nurse  in  an 
operating  room,  and  she  used  to  entertain  us  as  kids  by 
telling  stories  about  the  hospital.  One  of  the  first  oper- 
ations was  an  amputation,  and  they  cut  off  the  leg  and 
handed  it  to  her.  Stories  like  that  made  a  big  impact." 
But  black  humor  is  not  the  only  emotion  to  be  found  in 
this  work:  "I  also  realized,  looking  at  this  sculpture  of  a 
leg  that's  cut  off  just  above  the  calf,  that  it's  the  sight 
you  see  if  you  glance  under  a  stall  in  a  men's  room.  You 
see  that  portion  of  a  man's  identity,  and  it's  very  highly 
charged  for  one  reason  or  another."  Gober's  synthesis 
of  the  familiar  with  the  surreal,  the  humorous  with  the 
macabre,  has  yielded  some  of  the  most  arresting  sculp- 
tures in  recent  years. 


JENNY     HOLZER. 


Unex  Sign  #/,  Selections  from  The  Survival  Series,   1983 


Since  the  late  seventies,  Jenny  Holzer  has  used  language 
as  her  art  form.  She  has  crafted  short  statements, 
"mock  cliciies,"  as  she  calls  them,  grouped  them  in 
series,  and  presented  them  on  a  variety  of  materials 
including  posters,  electronic  signboards,  benches,  and  T- 
shirts.  The  aphorisms,  focusing  mostly  on  the  personal 
and  the  political,  are  meant  to  awaken  us,  to  goad  us 
into  thinking  about  our  own  behavior  and  the  world  at 
large. 

Around  1977  Holzer  began  her  first  series,  Truisms, 
which  she  described  as  her  "version  of  everything  that 
could  be  right  or  wrong  with  the  world  expressed  in 
the  form  of  people's  pronouncements."  She  typed  them 
on  sheets  of  paper,  offset  them,  and  plastered  them  all 
over  New  York  City.  The  pronouncements,  ranging 
from  "change  is  valuable  because  it  lets  the  oppressed 


be  tyrants"  to  "children  are  the  cruelest  of  all"  and 
"children  are  the  hope  of  the  future,"  elicited  a  multi- 
tude of  reactions  from  people  on  the  street.  Holzer  had 
found  a  form  of  address  that  could  touch  many  lives. 

In  1982,  she  achieved  a  breakthrough  when  she 
began  using  led  (light-emitting  diode)  signs  for  transmit- 
ting her  messages.  The  Survival  Series  was  the  first  she 
composed  with  this  state-of-the-art  media  technology. 
What  had  been  uniform,  black-and-white  typed  state- 
ments were  transformed  into  mesmerizing  electronic 
displays  of  letters  in  different  sizes,  typefaces,  and  col- 
ors that  moved  up,  down,  and  sideways,  appearing  and 
disappearing  at  varying  rates.  Sometimes  Holzer  added 
images  to  the  texts.  By  this  time,  the  work,  though  still 
being  exhibited  in  public  places  like  Times  Square,  had 
also  moved  indoors  to  galleries  and  museums. 

Unex  Sign  #/,  Selections  from  The  Survival  Series 
includes  forty-four  statements,  the  first  being  "you  are 
trapped  on  the  earth  so  you  will  explode";  the  last 
reads  "what  country  should  you  adopt  if  you  hate  poor 
people?"  In  between  are  such  nuggets  as  "hide  under 
water  or  anywhere,  so  undisturbed  you  feel  the  jerk  of 
pleasure  when  an  idea  comes,"  and  "die  fast  and  quiet 
when  they  interrogate  you  or  live  so  long  that  they  are 
ashamed  to  hurt  you  anymore."  The  led  signs  have  been 
programmed  by  Holzer  to  add  visual  punch  to  the  mes- 
sages, leaving  just  enough  time  to  digest  the  words 
before  the  next  verbal  assault  takes  over  the  screen. 


JON     KESSLER 


SWAM. P.,   1985 


Jon  Kessler's  S.W.A.M.P.  bears  a  distinct  resemblance  to 
a  sophisticated  home  movie.  The  individual  parts,  includ- 
ing two  large  opaque  plastic  globes,  a  jockey  figure 
holding  a  lantern,  plastic  driftwood,  mirrors,  crystals, 
and  beaded  curtains,  are  unexceptional  items  that  can 
be  purchased  in  a  dime  store  or  junk  shop.  Kessler  has 
assembled  the  elements,  added  a  kaleidoscope  of 
brightly  colored  lights,  and  automated  the  whole  com- 
position with  a  computer  program.  From  essentially 
modest  means  he  has  created  an  eye-catching  spectacle, 
which  includes  an  impressive  array  of  shadows.  You  can 
gaze  at  the  object  from  the  front  as  well  as  from  the 
side  in  order  to  see  what  takes  place  behind  the  scene. 

That  Kessler's  art,  in  its  emphasis  on  light  and 
action,  owes  something  to  cinema  is  clear.  But  the  work 
also  has  roots  in  assemblage  and  kinetic  sculpture, 
performance  art,  and  the  belief  that  the  distinction 
between  popular  culture  and  high  art  is  obsolete. 
Kessler  has  traveled  extensively,  and  S.W.A.M.P.,  along 
with  other  works  he  created  at  the  same  time,  has  a 
kind  of  souvenir  quality  in  its  conglomeration  of  kitschy 
objects. 

Integral  to  Kessler's  work  is  the  presence  of  a  fig- 
ure who  functions  both  narratively  and  as  a  stand-in  for 
the  artist  and/or  us  in  our  role  as  spectators.  This  the- 
ater within  a  theater  draws  attention  to  the  act  of 
viewing,  which  is  crucial  to  the  artist.  The  "actor"  in 
S.W.A.M.P.  is  the  jockey  with  a  lantern,  an  explorer  of 
sorts.  According  to  Kessler,  this  piece  is  about  "deci- 
phering and  discovering  and  lighting  the  light  and  finding 
the  path."  That  a  sculpture  so  rooted  in  media  culture 
might  have  spiritual  overtones  only  adds  to  the  drama. 


JEFF      KOONS 


New  Hoover  Convertibles,  Green,  Blue;  New  Hoover 
Convertibles,  Green,  Blue;  Double-decker,   1981-87 


Jeff  Koons'  work  clearly  owes  something  to  the 
Duchampian  tradition  of  the  readymade.  In  1917,  Marcel 
Duchamp  signed  a  urinal  "R.  Mutt,"  dubbed  it  Fountain, 
and  presented  the  object  in  an  art  exhibition.  His  radical 
action  became  a  model  for  later  artists  who  recontex- 
tualized  commercially  manufactured  products  and  called 
them  art. 

Koons'  New  Hoover  Convertibles  comprises  four 
brand-new  Hoover  vacuum  cleaners,  enshrined  in  plex- 
iglass and  eerily  lit  with  fluorescent  lights.  The  artist 
has  not  tampered  with  the  objects  themselves  but  he 
has  certainly  masterminded  their  public  presentation. 
Moreover,  the  very  newness  of  the  vacuums  is  what 
counts  for  Koons.  Here  and  in  other  works  of  these 
years,  he  made  sure  that  none  of  the  vacuum  cleaners 
had  ever  been  used.  "New"  then  became  the  first  word 
in  every  title,  drawing  attention  to  the  objects'  purity 
and  integrity. 

The  placement  of  a  common  consumer  item  within 
such  a  prominent  and  pristine  display  case  ensures  that 
the  vacuums  will  never  be  used,  but  also  leads  us  to  ask 
if  these  consumer  goods  are  just  being  elevated  to  the 
status  of  art  or  if  they  propose  some  greater  meaning? 
Although  much  has  been  written  about  the  nexus  of  art 
as  object  as  commodity  vis-a-vis  Koons'  sculpture,  the 
artist  is  more  interested  in  a  metaphorical  reading  of 
these  objects  as  representative  of  the  human  condition: 
new,  unused,  pure,  immortal,  and  —  implicitly  —  the 
opposite. 
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LIZ     LARNER 


Chain,  1988 


Liz  Larner's  work  has  consistently  been  about  materials 
and  the  effect  of  time  on  their  generation  and  decay. 
She  executed  a  Culture  series  in  the  late  1980s  in  which 
all  manner  of  substances,  including  dairy  cream,  salmon 
eggs,  and  heroin,  were  injected  into  agar  in  petri  dishes. 
During  the  course  of  an  exhibition,  these  substances 
would  produce  brightly  colored  bacteria  that  changed 
configurations  and  eventually  died,  leaving  traces  of 
themselves.  Larner  then  expanded  this  process  to  the 
exhibition  space  itself,  producing  machines  that  either 
scratched  or  hammered  away  at  the  walls,  leaving  a 
record  of  cumulative  destruction. 

In  Chain,  Larner  has  strung  together  uniform-sized 
balls  of  wax,  plaster,  and  bronze.  Wax  and  plaster  are 
the  materials  employed  in  the  age-old  process  that  pro- 
duces cast  bronze  sculpture.  In  Larner's  work,  however, 
the  three  substances  are  simply  presented  in  a  pristine 
and  static  state.  The  stringing  together  of  the  balls 
recalls  a  traditional  craft  activity,  but  it  also  underscores 
the  interconnectedness  of  these  materials.  The  very 
length  of  Chain  implies  the  uninterrupted  presence  of 
cast  bronze  throughout  the  history  of  sculpture.  Larner 
has  fashioned  an  object  that  despite  its  simplicity 
involves  the  concept  of  time  passing  and  of  the  histori- 
cal roots  of  contemporary  art  practice. 
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S  H  E  R  R  I  E     LEVINE 


"La  Fortune"  (After  Man  Ray:  4),   1990 


wmmmmmmmw 


More  than  any  other  contemporary  artist,  Sherrie 
Levine  has  adhered  to  straightforward  appropriation  in 
her  art.  Beginning  around  1980,  she  photographed 
reproductions  of  Edward  Weston's  classic  photographs, 
making  it  clear  from  the  start  that  hers  were  photo- 
graphs "after  Weston."  With  the  threat  of  a  lawsuit 
from  the  Weston  estate,  Levine  moved  on  to  WPA 
photographs,  which  are  in  the  public  domain.  Soon, 
however,  she  started  to  dissociate  herself  from  strict 
mechanical  reproduction  and  began  painting  water- 
colors  after  artists  such  as  Henri  Matisse.  From  there 
she  took  up  abstract  paintings  that  were  either  based 
on  gameboards  or  had  the  look  of  abstract  painters  such 
as  Brice  Marden.  And  with  "La  Fortune"  (After  Man  Ray: 
4),  Levine  has  lifted  the  billiard  table  depicted  in  Man 
Ray's  1938  painting,  La  Fortune  (also  in  the  Whitney 
Museum  and  exhibited  here),  and  turned  it  into  an  edi- 
tion of  four  sculptures,  whose  source  is  openly 
acknowledged  in  the  title.  Each  of  the  sculptures  is  also 
meticulously  crafted  to  look  like  an  authentic  billiard 
table. 

That  originality  of  image  is  not  possible  in  this  age 
of  mechanical  reproduction  is  one  of  Levine's  basic 
premises  and  a  hallmark  of  the  postmodern  era.  And  if 
Levine  only  appropriates  images  from  male  artists  in  her 
critique,  it  is  because  the  canon  of  twentieth-century 
art  is  almost  exclusively  male  — as  women  artists  know 
all  too  well.  In  fact  Levine's  strategy  of  appropriation 
seems,  on  one  level  at  least,  to  be  a  sly  insinuation  of 
herself  into  that  canon. 

Levine's  work  has  been  censured  for  being  too 
cold-blooded  in  its  approach.  To  these  critics  she 
responds,  "I  always  want  my  work  to  have  a  physical 
presence.  Even  when  I  make  photographs,  I  want  them 
to  be  experienced  as  beautiful,  sensuous  objects.  They 
are  pictures  on  top  of  pictures  and  the  gap  between  the 
original  and  my  image  is  the  subject  matter.  For  me, 
they  evoke  a  great  sense  of  loss,  especially  when  the 
source  images  are  about  absence  and  the  passage  of 
time." 


Man  Ray,  La  Fortune,   1938 
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TOM     OTTERNESS 


The  Boating  Party,  from  the  series  The  New  World, 
1982-91 


Tom  Otterness,  one  of  many  artists  in  the  1980s  who 
deliberately  and  liberally  borrowed  from  history,  adop- 
ted the  frieze  as  his  sculptural  form  and  invested  it  with 
his  own  narrative.  The  Boating  Party  is  one  section  of  a 
frieze  begun  in  1982  and  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in 
its  entirety  in  1983  at  the  Brooke  Alexander  Gallery  in 
New  York.  The  original  frieze  consisted  of  seventeen  4- 
foot-long  panels  depicting  small  plump  figures  of  both 
sexes  working,  cavorting,  and  fighting,  with  both  sides 
vying  strenuously  for  power  and  victory.  The  unfolding 
narrative  progresses  from  Paradise  through  Judgment, 
the   latter  personified   by  an  androgynous  figure  who 


simultaneously  gives  birth  to  and  devours  a  royal  off- 
spring. Aligned  to  the  right  of  Judgment  were  masculine 
exploits  and,  to  the  left,  scenes  involving  women,  of 
which  The  Boating  Party  is  one. 

Throughout,  Otterness  employs  a  cartoonlike, 
stocky  figure  whose  nude,  anatomically  correct  features 
provide  the  only  means  of  distinguishing  the  sexes.  The 
body  type  and  positions  have  been  streamlined  from 
Otterness'  numerous  sketches  of  the  human  figure, 
taken  from  multiple  sources,  including  Etruscan  sculp- 
ture, Picasso,  medical  manuals,  and  Indian  religious 
sculpture.  Otterness  also  makes  use  of  columns, 
spheres,  and  other  geometric  shapes.  His  characters  are 
just  as  likely  to  be  grasping  one  of  these,  dubbed 
"weighty  thoughts"  by  the  artist,  as  they  are  each 
other. 

The  title,  The  Boating  Party,  and  the  poses  of  the 
characters  may  conjure  up  Impressionist  paintings  on 
the  subject,  but  this  scene,  unlike  its  nineteenth-century 
predecessors,  depicts  females  cavorting  without  male 
companions.  This  historical  allusion,  or  that  to  the 
ancient  frieze  form,  is  nevertheless  superseded  by  a 
more  contemporary  drama:  The  Boating  Party  is  part  of 
The  New  World  order,  in  which  women  do  not  need  the 
presence  of  men  to  appear  strong  or  enjoy  life. 


\  (  \ 
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MICHAEL      REES 


Caduceus,   1990 


Michael  Rees'  art  depends  upon  the  presence  of  lan- 
guage. The  lumpen  shape  of  wax  in  Caduceus  may  be 
indeterminate  at  a  distance  but  up  close  it  takes  on 
unmistakable  form  when  one  reads  "penis"  and  "finger" 
on  two  separate  tags  attached  to  the  steel  that  sup- 
ports the  wax.  What  relationship  does  an  intertwined 
wax  finger/penis  have  in  common  with  the  caduceus, 
the  winged  staff  with  two  intertwined  snakes  that  for 
centuries  has  been  the  emblem  of  the  physician?  Return- 
ing to  the  wax,  one  notices  several  dark  spots  on  the 
surface,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  an  allusion  to 
Kaposi's  sarcoma,  brought  on  by  the  AIDS  virus.  Cadu- 
ceus could,  in  this  sense,  be  an  indictment  of  those  in 
the  medical  profession  who  have  turned  their  backs  on 
AIDS  sufferers.  Because  the  wax  reads  as  an  isolated 
vertical  in  space,  the  piece  may  also  acknowledge  the 
loneliness  of  disease  and  plead  for  compassion.  But  it  is 
equally  possible  that  the  artist's  primary  intent  is  to 
engage  us  in  a  language  game,  where  we  receive  written 
clues  about  what  we  are  looking  at  but  no  answers  as  to 
the  meaning.  Whatever  the  case,  the  conjunction  of 
word  and  image  forces  us  to  interact  with  the  sculpture 
on  an  intellectual  level  no  less  than  on  a  visual  one. 
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ALLEN     RUPPERSBERG 


Remainders:  Novel,  Sculpture,  Film,   1 99 1 


Contrary  to  the  typical  museum  experience  of  do  not 
touch,  Remainders  requires  that  we  leaf  through  the 
novels  on  the  table  in  order  to  appreciate  the  work. 
Allen  Ruppersberg  has  for  a  long  time  been  fascinated 
with  books;  in  1976,  he  even  copied  the  entire  text  of 
The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  Oscar  Wilde's  Gothic  melo- 
drama, onto  twenty  canvases.  For  Remainders,  Ruppers- 
berg has  orchestrated  sixteen  different  volumes,  which 
together  create  a  cinematic  narrative  of  the  viewer's 
own  making.  Each  volume  contains  three  components: 
images  that  fill  the   interior  pages;  text  on  the   inside 


dust  jackets;  and  a  cover  of  the  artist's  own  design. 
These  elements  do  not  necessarily  interrelate  in  a 
clearly  definable  way,  so  that  the  viewer  is  encouraged 
to  supply  the  overall  narrative. 

The  interior  images  comprise  thirty-two  black-and- 
white  photographs  made  from  film  frames  Ruppersberg 
found  in  his  collection  of  2,500  industrial  and  educa- 
tional films.  The  volumes  differ  in  their  selection  and 
sequencing  of  photographs  but  all  repeat  an  image  over 
and  again  to  simulate  film  time  (twenty-four  frames/ 
pages  equal  one  second  of  cinematic  action).  Each  book 
carries  an  identical  table  of  contents  page  with  sixteen 
chapter  titles  taken  from  the  films  used  to  make  the 
photographs.  Chapter  I  begins  with  the  earliest  film, 
"Tiny  Water  Animals"  (1931);  Chapter  XVI  is  "Road 
Signs  on  a  Merry-Go-Round,"  from  a  film  of  1967.  In 
each  volume,  Ruppersberg  allowed  one  of  the  film/chap- 
ter titles  to  establish  a  theme,  which  he  expressed  in 
the  choice  of  opening  image  and  in  the  film  techniques 
represented  within:  montage,  dissolve,  jump  cuts,  long 
and  short  shots.  Although  this  pictorial  process  pro- 
duces sixteen  different  visual  narratives,  there  is  only 
one  written  text,  which  runs  continuously  from  Book  I 
through  Book  XVI  on  the  inner  dust  jacket  flaps:  it  is 
the  script  from  the  1967  film  LSD-25,  which  is  also  the 
title  of  Chapter  XV  The  contents  of  the  script  range 
from  scientific  information  about  the  chemical  makeup 
and  potency  of  the  drug  to  conversations  heard  on  an 
LSD  hotline.  Finally,  each  of  the  novels  has  a  distinct, 
individual  book  jacket  designed  by  Ruppersberg,  using 
images  and  graphics  from  his  extensive  collection  of 
ephemera,  which  includes  tens  of  thousands  of  posters, 
postcards,  greeting  cards,  and  newspapers. 

Remainders,  as  the  artist  described  it,  "unreels  the 
inbetween  period  of  America  before  and  after  World 
War  II  ....  it  opens  with  an  impressionistic  view  of  the 
natural  world  and  life  in  a  drop  of  water  and  closes  with 
events  rooted  in  the  Vietnam  War  .  .  .  and  tells  of  the 
idealization  and  erosion  of  American  life  that  quickly 
passed  before  a  generation  that  could  touch  both  ends." 
Ruppersberg's  creation  of  a  cinematic  experience  in 
book  form  is  an  elegy  to  the  passage  of  time  — to  the 
period  of  history  recorded  in  the  books  and  to  the  time 
one  spends  reliving  that  history. 
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K  I  K  I     SMITH 


Untitled,  1990 


It  is  painful  to  look  at  these  life-size  wax  casts  of  a 
woman  and  a  man.  They  seem  more  dead  than  alive, 
although  there  are  also  signs  of  vitality,  an  ambivalence 
characteristic  of  Smith's  work.  The  figures  are  sus- 
pended and  limp  as  if  they  had  been  executed  by  hang- 
ing. Worked  into  the  wax  surface  is  red  pigment,  which 
conjures  up  any  number  of  physical   abuses,   including 


burning  and  beating.  The  only  concrete  references  to 
life  are  the  milk  pouring  from  the  woman's  breasts  and 
the  semen  running  down  the  man's  legs. 

The  human  body  has  been  the  subject  of  Kiki 
Smith's  investigations  since  1980.  She  has  repeatedly 
worked  with  body  fragments  and,  more  recently,  with 
whole  bodies  in  various  states  of  distress,  as  in  Untitled 
of  1990.  She  has  also  created  sculptures  about  bodily 
secretions  of  all  kinds,  subject  matter  normally  left 
unexplored  in  art.  Smith's  work  has  political  resonance 
as  well:  in  this  era  of  governmental  and  medical  inter- 
vention in  our  lives,  these  figures  can  be  associated  with 
a  lack  of  control  over  our  bodies  and  with  society's  lack 
of  compassion  for  the  individual. 

During  an  interview  at  the  time  she  was  working 
on  this  piece,  Smith  described  it  as  "something  about 
desire  and  resignation."  Perhaps,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get 
beyond  the  overwhelming  response  to  these  figures  as 
victims. 
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WORKS     IN     THE     EXHIBITION 


All  works  are  from  the  Permanent  Collection 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
Dimensions  are  in  inches;  height  precedes 
width  precedes  depth. 


RICHARD     ARTSCHWAGER 
(b.  1923) 

Organ  of  Cause  and  Effect  III,   1986 

Formica  and  latex  paint  on  wood, 
129  x  61   3/4  x  18  overall 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee     87.6a-f 


ASHLEY     BICKERTON     (b.   1 959) 

Stratified  Landscape  #/,   1989 

Corroded  steel,  corroded  copper, 
anodized  aluminum,  fiberglass,  leather, 
canvas,  wood,  netting,  ropes,  beans, 
resin,  decomposed  seaweed,  and  coral, 
102  x  52  3/4  x  30  1/2  overall 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee     90.44a-n 

LOUISE     BOURGEOIS    (b.   1911) 

Nature  Study,   1984 

Bronze,  30  x  14  1/2  x  19 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee     84.42 

MICHAEL     BYRON    (b.   1954) 

Gothic  Plaid,   1 986 

Oil  on  fabric,  with  bronze  figure  on 
metal  stand  and  wood  base:  cloth,  59  5/8 
x  I  19  1/2;  figure,  7  1/2x2  1/4  x  3  1/4; 
wood  base,   I    1/2  x  33  1/16  x  1 7  9/16; 
metal  stand,  61x11x11 

Gift  of  Joanne  Leonhardt  Cassullo  in 
memory  of  Dorothea  L.  Leonhardt 
91 .5  I  a-f 


R.  M  .     FISCHER    (b.   1947) 

Desk  Set,   1987-88 

Aluminum,  cast  iron,  steel,  brass,  and 
electric  lights,  59  7/8  x  48  1/8  x  32  7/8 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Mrs.  Percy 
Uris  Purchase  Fund     88.33 


ROBERT    GOBER    (b.  1954) 

Leg  with  Candle,   1 99  I 

Wax,  cloth,  wood,  leather,  and  human 
hair,   13  1/2  x  7  x  37  1/2 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Robert  W. 
Wilson     92.6 

JENNY     HOLZER     (b.    1950) 

Unex  Sign  #/,  Selections  from  The  Survival 
Series,  1983 

Spectrocolor  machine  with  moving 
graphics,  30  1/2  x   I  1 6  1/2  x  I  I  5/8 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Louis  and 
Bessie  Adler  Foundation,  Inc.,  Seymour 
M.  Klein,  President     84.8a-c 

JON     KESSLER    (b.   1957) 

S.W.A.M.P.,   1985 

Mixed-media  construction  with  lights, 
motor,  and  digital  computer, 
105  x   I  10  x  47  overall 

Gift  of  the  Frederick  R.  Weisman  Art 
Foundation     91.32.1 

JEFF     K  O  O  N  S    (b.   1955) 

New  Hoover  Convertibles,  Green,  blue; 
New  Hoover  Convertibles,  Green,  Blue; 
Double-decker,   1981-87 

Vacuum  cleaners,  plexiglass,  and 
fluorescent  lights,  116x41  x  28 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Sondra 
and  Charles  Gilman,  Jr.  Foundation,  Inc., 
and  the  Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee     89.30a-v 

LIZ     LARNER    (b.   I960) 

Chain,  1988 

Carnauba  and  microcrystalline  wax, 
plaster,  bronze,  and  stainless  steel  cable, 
154  x  2  x  2 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee     91.3 


SHERRIE     LEVINE    (b.   1947) 

"La  Fortune"  (After  Man  Ray  :  4),   1990 

Felt  and  mahogany,  33  x  I  10  x  60 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Joanne 
Leonhardt  Cassullo,  Beth  Rudin 
DeWoody,  Eugene  Schwartz,  and 
Robert  Sosnick     92. 1 

TOM     OTTERNESS    (b.   1952) 

The  Boating  Party,  from  the  series  The 
New  World,   1982-91 

Glass  fiber  reinforced  concrete, 
24  3/4  x  103  1/4  x   16 

Gift  of  Carolyn  and  Brooke  Alexander 
and  Kiki  Smith  in  honor  of  Tom 
Armstrong     91.53 

MAN     RAY    (1890-1976) 

La  Fortune,   1938 

Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  29 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Simon 
Foundation,  Inc.     72.129 

MICHAEL     REES     (b.    1958) 

Caduceus,   1990 

Steel  stud,  plaster,  beeswax,  paper,  and 
ink,   13  1/2  x  57  1/2  x  49  (sight) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  The  Crosby 
and  William  Kemper  Foundations     92.5 

ALLEN     RUPPERSBERG 
(b.  1944) 

Remainders:  Novel,  Sculpture,  Film,   1991 

Books,  packing  cartons,  and  table, 
dimensions  variable 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Barbara  and 
Eugene  Schwartz     9l.67a-g 

KIKI     SMITH    (b.  1954) 

Untitled,   1990 

Beeswax  and  microcrystalline  wax  figures 
on  metal  stands:  female  figure, 
64  1/2  x  17  3/8  x  15  1/4;  male  figure, 
69  7/16  x  20  1/2  x  17 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee     91.1  3a-d 


Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
at  Champion 

One  Champion  Plaza 
Stamford,  Connecticut  06921 

Gallery  Hours 

Tuesday-Saturday,  I  1 :00-5:00 
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Gallery  Talks 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,  12:30 
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